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Authoritarian Tendency 


MARSHALL B. JONES" 


U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine 
Pensacola, Florida 


HE THEORY of authoritarianism is in- 

dependent of political affiliation. 
Nevertheless, the principal measure of 
authoritarianism, the California F Scale, 
is avowedly a measure of “fascist” po- 
tential (1). Thus, in principle, the F 
Scale is compounded of at least two sorts 
of variance: authoritarianism and socio- 
political conservatism. Clearly, for the 
study of authoritarianism generally, a 
measure less specific politically is to be 
desired. The purpose of this monograph 
is the construction of such an instru- 
ment. 


The political particularity of the F Scale 
hinges on the fact that its items are all ex- 
pressive of a specifically “fascist” point of view. 
The items are attitudinal in form and sociopoliti- 
cal in content, These, of course, are not the 
only materials from which a personality ques- 
tionnaire may be constructed. In fact, the in- 
direct approach through social attitudes to the 
measurement of personal qualities is rather un- 
usual. Much more common are items which 
deal directly with the subject: his habits, tem- 
perament, and reactions. Importantly, the usual 
item does not concern contemporary social 
groups and policies. If we are to avoid political 
particularity in the measurement of authori- 
tarianism, we might well rely exclusively upon 
direct materials as devoid as possible of socio- 
political reference. The construction effort re- 
ported in this study has been dominated by this 
consideration. 


The results of this effort are two test 


?Opinions or conclusions contained in this 
paper are those of the author. They are not to 
be construed as necessarily reflecting the view 
or the endorsement of the Navy Department. 


instruments: the Pensacola Z Scale and 
the Pensacola Z Survey. The first of these 
is a single-score test constructed against 
the F Scale but composed of materials 
as “asocial” as possible. Since the word 
“authoritarianism” has become insepa- 
rably associated with the F Scale, we will 
use the word “heteronomy”? and its af- 
fines when speaking of the Z Scale. The 
word “authoritarian” and its affines will 
be reserved for the F Scale. The Z Survey 
is a five-score instrument. One of these 
scales is the Pensacola Z Scale itself. The 
remaining four, labeled Dependency, 
Rigidity, Anxiety, and Hostility, are ex- 
pansions of the principal cluster-compo- 


‘nents of the Z Scale. 


SETTING 

The Pensacola Z Scale is essentially a 
measure built from ordinary “personal- 
ity” items against an attitudinal measure 
of fascist potential. The Z Scale is not, 
however, the first measure that fits this 
description. In 1951 Gough (g) reported 
the construction of his Pr Scale. This in- 
strument was built from items of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (5) against the A-S (Anti-Semi- 
tism Scale of the California Group (1). 


*The term “heteronomy” has been used by 


Riesman (16) in very much the same sense as 
in this study. Although the present usage implies 
specific tests, Riesman’s understanding of the 
term can be taken as the conceptual intent of 
the Z measures, 
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The Pr Scale was not completely de- 
veloped; no retest reliabilities, for ex- 
ample, were reported. Nevertheless, the 
Pr Scale could have been our starting 
point. Instead, we chose to start from 
scratch and build the Z Scale. The rea- 
son for this choice lay in the content of 
the Pr Scale. No less than eight of the 
items of the Pr Scale are virtually iden- 
tical to one or another F-Scale item. At- 
titudinal material of a nature specific to 
fascist potential was not deleted. This, 
of course, is no criticism of Gough. His 
intent was not to create a scale free from 
social content. For our purposes, how- 
ever, the inclusion of these items would 
have prejudiced our entire undertaking. 


All subjects involved in this work were Naval 
Aviation Cadets. The cadets are procured from 
two sources: civilian life and the fleet. Civilian- 
procured cadets comprise approximately 80% 
of the total. All cadets procured from civilian 
life must have had at least two years of college. 
Fleet-procured cadets must have graduated from 
high school, All subjects were tested within a 
week after reporting for duty, when the cadets 
from civilian life were still in civilian clothes and 
the fleet-procured cadets still in their enlisted 
uniforms. All cadets, whether civilian or fleet- 
procured, must pass the selection battery of the 
Naval Air Training Program, be single, and 
between 18 and 25 years of age. All sections of 
the country are represented in any sample of 
appreciable size. 

The properties of the F Scale in the cadet 
population are, of course, a matter of particular 
concern, In the first place, the original go-item 
scale was slightly modified. One item, “It is best 
to use some pre-war authorities in Germany to 
keep order and preserve peace,” was dropped 
as no longer topical. The form used in this study 
had, therefore, 29 items. 

Means and standard deviations of the F Scale 
are generally reported in item units. Specifically, 
the mean or standard deviation is calculated 
for all go or all 29 items, as the case may be. The 
grand mean is then divided by the number 
of items involved. In these units the F Scale in 
the cadet population has a mean approximately 
equal to 3.90 and a standard deviation ap- 
proximately equal to .75. These parameters ap- 
ply approximately to all of the samples studied 
in this work. Neither the mean nor the variance 
of the F Scale in the cadet population departs 


radically from the values reported in The Au- 
thoritarian Personality. In a typical sample of 
gi1 cadets the F Scale was distributed* with a 
negative skew, g,=.31, and a slight platykur- 
tosis, g, —.o8. 

The homogeneity of the F Scale in a sample 
of 291 cadets was found to be .81, using the 
Hoyt analysis of variance technique (8). This co- 
efficient is somewhat lower than the value re- 
ported in The Authoritarian Personality. 

The 24-hour, test-retest reliability of the F 
Scale in a sample of 80 cadets was found to be 
+.go (6). This result corresponds closely to the 
results obtained in the original study. The 
4-week, test-retest coefficient is considerably 
lower, +.76. The correspondence of this result 
to the original work cannot be determined; 
there was no comparable coefficient quoted in 
the California study. The drop is not, however, 
as dramatic as it may seem. In the cadet popula- 
tion, almost all personality schedules with retest 
coefficients in the high .80’s or low .go’s at 24- 
hour retest drop to the mid .7o0’s at 4-week retest. 


PREPARATION 

Before the Pensacola Z Scale could be 
constructed, a preliminary pool of items 
had to be created. In writing these items, 
we had the choice of taking items more 
or less at random or of attempting some 
sort of organization. In the latter event, 
we could have resorted either to a theo- 
retical or to an empirical basis. Both 
were used. The studies which follow 
were conducted so that we might have 
some idea as to what sorts of items could 
be expected to relate to the F Scale. 
These relations might then provide an 
empirical basis for the writing of items. 
Altogether there were four studies. In 
each of these, a standard personality in- 
ventory was administered in conjunction 
with the F Scale. The four inventories 
were: the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (17), the Wesley Manifest Rigidity 
Scale (20), the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey (4), and the Thur- 
stone Temperament Schedule (18). All 
four measures had been developed and 


*For a precise definition of the statistics, g, 
and g,, see McNemar (15, p. 27). 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF THE F SCALE WITH THE TEN SCALES OF THE GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN TEMPERAMENT 
SURVEY AND WITH THE SEVEN SCALES OF THE THURSTONE TEMPERAMENT SCHEDULE 


Scale 


Scales from the GZTS 


Scales from the TTS 


—.17 2g 


* Each capitalized letter denotes the scale of the GZTS or of the TTS which begins with the letter 


involved. 


were intended for use in “normal” popu- 
lations. The principal consideration that 
prompted this restriction was that the Z 
Scale was designed for use in normal 
populations. 


In two samples of 166 and 245 cadets, re- 
spectively, rank correlations (14) of +.13 and 
+.14 were obtained between the F Scale and the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale* The first co- 
efficient is significant beyond the .o2 level® and 
the second beyond the .o1 level. In the second 
study a rank correlation of +.19 was found be- 
tween the F Scale and the Wesley Manifest 
Rigidity Scale in a sample of 221 cadets. This 
result is significant beyond the .oo1 level. In 
the third study the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey was administered to a 
sample of 628 cadets together with the F Scale. 
The ten scales of the GZTS are: General Ac- 
tivity, Restraint, Ascendancy, Sociability, Ob- 
jectivity, Friendliness, Personal Relations, 
Thoughtfulness, and Masculinity. Of these, four 
had correlations with the F Scale which were 
significant beyond the .o1 level. Two of the 
four, Emotional Stability and Objectivity, are 
heavily loaded with anxiety items, an interpre- 
tation which is supported by the correlation of 
+.66 which obtains between them. The other 
two scales, Friendliness and Personal Relations, 
also enjoy a heavy common factor, the correla- 
tion between them being +.50. In this case 
hostility items appear to be the basis of the 
correlation. In the fourth study the Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule was paired with the F 
Scale in a sample of 304 cadets. The seven scales 
of the TTS are: Active, Vigorous, Impulsive, 
Dominant, Emotionally Stable, Sociable, and 
Reflective. Of the seven scales, four had correla- 


*For a fuller account of the preparatory 
studies see the original reports (11, 12, 19). 

5 All significance levels quoted in this study are 
two-tailed. 


tions with the F Scale which were significant 
beyond the .o1 level. The first of these, Emo- 
tionally Stable, is, like Emotional Stability in 
the GZTS, essentially an anxiety scale. Its re- 
lationship with the F Scale constitutes, therefore, 
the fourth positive relationship between anxiety 
and F-authoritarianism. The second scale to re- 
late significantly to the F Scale was Sociable. 
This scale, like its counterpart in the GZTS, 
Sociability, is largely a measure of social ex- 
traversion. Sociability, however, did not relate 
significantly to the F Scale. The third signifi- 
cantly related scale of the TTS was Impulsive. 
The Restraint Scale of the GZTS corresponds, 
inversely, to the Impulsive Scale of the TTS. 
In the third study Restraint was related at the 
.o5 level to the F Scale, and in the consonant 
direction. 


All in all, the four studies yield a re- 
markably stable portrait of the F-Scale 
authoritarian, The principal features of 
this portrait are anxiety, hostility, rigid- 
ity, social extraversion, and impulsive- 
ness. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Of the five traits established by the 
preparatory studies as authoritarian only 
three, anxiety, hostility, and rigidity, 
were deliberately utilized in the writing 
of items. The principal reason for ex- 
cluding social extraversion and impul- 
siveness was that their relationships to 
the F Scale were both weaker and less 
consistent than those of the three in- 
cluded traits. A second consideration was 
that in the author’s judgment the two 
excluded traits seemed much less cen- 


3 
10 SC or —.22 —.24 —.05 —.07 
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tral than the three included traits to the 
authoritarian syndrome. This second 
“consideration” was, of course, entirely 
subjective. The preparatory studies, 
then, resulted in three core traits toward 
which the items of the Z Scale could be 
oriented: anxiety, hostility, and rigidity. 
To these three a fourth, dependency, was 
added without empirical justification. 
Logically, dependency is the essence of 
the heteronomous syndrome. Unfortu- 
nately, no adequate, objective scale of 
dependency exists. Dependency, there- 
fore, was added on purely a_ priori 
grounds. In sum, then, the items of the 
Z Scale were oriented toward four core 
traits: anxiety, hostility, rigidity, and 
dependency. In writing the items, every 
effort was, of course, made to exclude 
sociopolitical reference insofar as _possi- 
ble. 

Altogether 200 items were created.° 
All were written in forced-choice form. 
The principal consideration which led 
to adoption of the forced-choice form 
was the relative unfakability of forced- 
choice items. The F Scale itself is subject 
to faking (2). The forced-choice form 
seemed, on available evidence, to offer 
good promise of protection against fak- 
ing. To what extent these hopes were 
realized is a matter which will be taken 
up later. Of the g00 items, 50 were or- 
iented toward anxiety, 50 toward hos- 
tility, 50 toward rigidity, and 50 toward 
dependency. The “orientation” of the 
items was, of course, largely subjective 
since the author’s judgment intervened 
crucially between the results of the pre- 

* The items of the Taylor and Wesley Scales, 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 
the Thurstone Temperament Schedule, and, in 
particular, a forced-choice test of leadership (9) 
which was developed by the Personnel Research 
Branch of the Adjutant General's Office with 


West Point cadets were all utilized in the writing 
of items for the Pensacola Z Scale. 


paratory studies and the writing of the 
items. As will be seen, however, this 
subjective orientation of items based, 
in the main at least, on earlier objective 
results, turns out to be 87% effective in 
estimating the direction, if any, in which 
an item will relate to the F Scale. To 
what extent the classification of items 
into four categories can be justified is 
again a question which will be taken up 
later. 


The 200 items were prepared together with 
instructions and administered to 306 cadets al- 
most immediately after they had reported for 
duty at the Naval Air Station. The F Scale was 
administered one day later. 

On the basis of their F scores the 306 cadets 
were broken down into three groups: those 
who scored in the lower 27% on the F Scale, 
those who scored in the middle 46%, and those 
who scored in the upper 27%. Rank correlation 
coefficients were then obtained for each item 
against the trichotomized F Scale. 

In evaluating any given item, a triple 
criterion was imposed: (a) the item had to re 
late to the F Scale in the theoretically antic’- 
pated direction, (b) less than 85% of the cadets 
had to answer the item in the same way, and 
(c) the significance of the item against the F 
Scale had to reach acceptable levels (.20 or bet- 
ter). Of the 200 items, 78 were significant 
beyond the .go level. Of these, 10 did not re- 
late to the F Scale in the theoretically antici- 
pated direction; to an additional two items a 
majority greater than 85% responded in the 
same way. The remaining 66 items constituted 
the Z Scale. In the appendix the 66 items of 
the Z Scale are reproduced. 

In Table 2 the results of the item analysis are 
set forth. In Column 1 the items of the Z 
Scale are identified by number. The numbers 
correspond to those in the appendix. In Column 
2 the proportion of subjects who gave response 
“A” is noted; and in Column g the level of sig- 
nificance to which the item attained (.20, .10, 
05, or 01). In the appendix the classification 
and the authoritarian response of each item 
are indicated, 

In crossvalidating the Z Scale the 66 items 
were prepared as in the Appendix and ad- 
ministered to g11 cadets who had taken the F 
Scale one day earlier. In scoring the Z Scale, 
unit weight was assigned to each authoritarian 
response. Thus, the maximum score possible was 
66 and the minimum o. 


| 
ae 


TABLE 2 


THE PENSACOLA Z SURVEY 


PROPORTION OF SuBJECTS RESPONDING “A” 
AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FOR THE 66 ITEMS 
OF THE PENSACOLA Z SCALE 


Item 


Proportion “A” 


Significance 


OS ANF 


TABLE 2 (continued) 


Proportion “A” —_ Significance 


-72 -20 
-29 
-33 +05 
.69 
-10 
.56 .20 


The Z Scale upon crossvalidation 
correlated +.43 with the F Scale. No 
attempt was made further to refine the 
Z Scale. One reason for not refining the 
Z Scale further was that the crossvalida- 
tion coefficient of +.43 seemed quite 
adequate as it stood. A second reason 
rested on the reduction in the number 
of items which would in all probability 
have resulted from further refinement. 
The Pensacola Z Scale was designed to 
serve (a) as a terminal measure of per- 
sonal autonomy and (b) as a seed scale 
from which the Pensacola Z Survey 
would be built. The Z Survey was to 
be constructed about the item clusters, 
presuming their existence, in the Z Scale. 
This approach demanded a fairly sub- 
stantial number of items in each cluster 
about which to build the independent 
scales of the Z Survey. Indeed, simply 
to determine whether or not there were 
item clusters in the Z Scale demanded 
that there be more than three or four 
items in a cluster. Further refinement of 
the Z Scale might, through a reduction 
of items, have jeopardized both the de- 
termination and the expansion of item 
clusters within the Z Scale. For these 
reasons, no effort was made to improve 
the crossvalidation coefficient of +.43. 

To determine the test-retest reliability 
coefficients of the Z Scale, two distinct 
samples were used. The first sample, of 
187 subjects, retook the Z Scale after 24 
hours; the second sample, of 123 sub- 


5 
62 
63 
-20 64 
+05 65 
.O1 66 
-42 
.20 
.28 
.68 
-78 -05 
II -33 +05 
12 .85 -10 
.20 
T} -74 
15 .O1 
16 -61 .20 
17 -52 .20 
13 
19 -73 .10 
20 -39 
.05 
22 -63 .10 
23 -40 .05 
24 85 
25 -56 -20 
26 -34 -10 
27 -53 -10 
28 .20 
29 .60 .10 
30 .58 .O1 
31 -19 .20 
32 -30 
33 -52 +05 
34 66 
35 -70 .05 
36 .48 .20 
37 -60 -10 
38 -56 -O1 
39 +25 
40 .82 .10 
41 -42 .O1 
42 +73 +05 
43 .O1 
44 .26 .05 
45 64 05 
46 
47 -48 .20 
4s .O1 
49 -50 +20 
5° -10 
51 -63 .20 
52 -47 -O1 
-56 .10 
54 .78 -O1 
55 -41 -O1 
56 -53 .20 
57 
58 .39 .20 
59 -75 
60 +05 
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jects, retook the test after four weeks. In 
the 24-hour sample the test-retest co- 
efficient was +.87; in the four-week 
sample the value was +.74. 

The notion of “fakability” is com- 
pounded of two distinct meanings. The 
first of these is that a nonfakable test 
is one such that the average subject 
cannot improve his score by faking. The 
second meaning is that a nonfakable test 
is one on which the average subject can- 
not appreciably alter his score by faking. 
The fakability of the Pensacola Z Scale 
was examined in both senses. 

To determine fakability in the first 
sense the test was administered to two 
entirely distinct groups. The first group 
received the customary instructions. The 
second group was instructed to “beat the 
test,” to put down what they thought 
was the “best” answer, regardless of its 
truth when applied to them. To deter- 
mine fakability in the second sense a 
single group was used which took the 
test first under the usual instructions 
and then again under instructions to 
fake. The correlation between the two 
administrations was adopted as a meas- 
ure of “alteration.” 

In examining fakability in the first 
sense the Z Scale was administered to 
196 subjects under a set to fake. The 
crossvalidation sample of 311 cadets was 
used as the second group. In the cross- 
validation sample the Z Scale had a 
mean equal to 35.31 and a standard de- 
viation equal to 6.85. In the “fake” sam- 
ple the Z Scale had a mean equal to 
36.18 and a standard deviation equal to 
5-69. The variances in the two groups 
were unequal, significance reaching be- 
yond the .os level. Applying the Behrens- 
Fisher test (10) for unequal vriances to 
the difference between means, we obtain 
a value of d = 1.55 and a value of 
6 = 44°. This result falls considerably 


short of the .on level of significance. 
From these results we may fairly assume 
that the Z Scale is not fakable in the 
first sense. The significant difference in 
variances, however, suggests that some 
items are being faked. Since the mean 
does not change, the cadets must be fak- 
ing some items against, and other items 
with, the key. The faking, however, of 
even a few of the items would be ex- 
pected to produce considerable altera- 
tion in the subject's score. 

To determine fakability in the second 
sense the Z Scale was administered to 
220 cadets with the usual instructions. 
One day later, they took the test under 
instructions to fake. The correlation be- 
tween the two administrations was + .52. 
Under a set to fake, therefore, a sub- 
ject’s score on the Z Scale is subject to 
considerable alteration. Nevertheless, 
there is still considerable communality 
between the test under the two sets. 


The second meaning of “fakability” as altera- 
tion gives rise to an associated problem: to what 
extent is the alteration of one’s score related to 
intelligence? The sample of 220 cadets utilized 
in examining alteration was also given the 
Psychological Examination (ACE) of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education (19). Consider, there- 
fore, the correlation between the ACE and the 
Z Scale under the two sets. If the more in- 
telligent subjects can “fake better” than the 
less intelligent, then the correlation between the 
ACE and the Z Scale under instructions to fake 
should be higher than the correlation between 
the ACE and the Z Scale when given under the 
usual instructions. In other words, the correla- 
tion between the ACE and the Z Scale when 
given normally represents the “legitimate” ad- 
vantage in autonomy of the intelligent. If, in ad- 
dition, the intelligent can “fake better,” then 
to this basal advantage there should accrue to 
the intelligent an increment in Z representative 
of their more effective efforts at dishonesty. To 
test, therefore, the hypothesis that the intelli- 
gent can “fake better” we need only compare the 
correlations between the ACE and the Z Scale 
under the two sets. 

The ACE actually consists of two scales: the 
first is a measure of verbal and the second a 
measure of numerical ability. Since verbal 
aptitude might be particularly germane to the 
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problem, two measures from the ACE were used: 
the verbal score and the total score, which is the 
algebraic sum of the two included scores. The 
correlation between the total score on the ACE 
and the Z Scale as customarily administered was 
—.22; the correlation between the total score 
and the Z Scale administered under a set to fake 
was —.23. No entirely satisfactory means exists 
for testing the significance of a difference be- 
tween correlation coefficients when the coeffi- 
cients are based on the same subjects. The pro- 
cedure developed by Hotelling (7) is, however, 
the best available. This procedure results in a 
statistic distributed as the F-ratio with 1 and 
(N-3) degrees of freedom, where N is the num- 
ber of subjects involved. In addition to the two 
correlations involving the ACE, the correlation 
between the Z Scale under the two sets is 
necessary in order to calculate Hotelling’s statis- 
tic, The value of this coefficient was, as already 
reported, -+-.52. The value of F for the difference 
between the two coefficients involving the ACE 
does not approach any acceptable level of signifi- 
cance. The verbal score correlated —.20 and —.26 
with the Z Scale, normal and “fake” respectively. 
This difference by Hotelling’s method yields a 
result which, like the first, falls far short of 
significance. From these results we may fairly 
conclude that the ability to fake on the Z Scale is 
not related to intelligence. Thus, while the at- 
tempt to fake may disrupt a subject’s score, he 
cannot expect to do better, even if he is intelli- 


gent. 


In Table 3 the distribution parameters 
of the Z Scale in a sample of 766 cadets 
are presented. The negative skew is sig- 
nificant at the .o1 level; the tendency to 
platykurtosis does not reach significance 
at the .o5 level. The reader will remem- 
ber that the F Scale also had a negative 
skew and a slight tendency toward platy- 
kurtosis. The distribution of the Z Scale 
may, therefore, be a fairly immediate 
consequence of its construction. In gen- 
eral, the tendency to skew increases with 
the mean. Samples of high heteronomy 
are more skewed than less heteronomous 
samples. All in all, the distribution of 
the Z Scale does not depart radically 
from normality. The use of normal sta- 
tistics would seem justified except with 
results of borderline significance and 
high heteronomous potential. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION PARAMETERS OF THE 
PENSACOLA Z SCALE 


Value 


N 766 

Z 35-51 
o2 6.33 
— -49 
£2 .3§ 


Parameter 


The homogeneity of the Z Scale in the 
crossvalidation sample of 311 cadets was 
+.72. This value was obtained using the 
Hoyt analysis of variance procedure. 
The Z Scale is at least moderately hetero- 
geneous, This result is not, of course, 
entirely unexpected. In writing the 
items of the Z Scale, four kinds of items, 
distinct at least by intention, were cre- 
ated. To the extent that this intent was 
realized heterogeneity was to be ex- 
pected. The existence of heterogeneity 
does not, by itself, confirm the fourfold 
classification of Z-Scale items. More exact 
confirmation can hinge only on a precise 
analysis of the item intercorrelations. 

The original pool of items in the Pen- 
sacola Z Scale consisted of 200 items 
written in forced-choice form. Of the 
200 items, 50 were intended to be de- 
pendency, 50 rigidity, 50 anxiety, and 50 
hostility items. Of the surviving 66 items 
of the Z Scale 19 had been originally ori- 
ented toward dependency, 20 toward 
rigidity, 15 toward anxiety, and 12 
toward hostility. If the intent of the au- 
thor in writing the items of the Pensa- 
cola Z Scale were realized in fact, then 
the item correlations within each of the 
four groups of items should be higher 
than the item correlations between the 
groups. In other words, the dependency 
items should cluster together; as should 
the rigidity, anxiety, and hostility items. 

To examine this question the Z Scale 
was administered to 403 Naval Aviation 
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TABLE 4 
AVERAGE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AND WITHIN 
THE Four ORIGINAL GROUPS OF THE 
PENSACOLA Z SCALE 


D R A 


.o82 


.038 
— .007 .035 
.140 -037 
.072 


-135 


Note.—The figures on the principal diagonal 
represent the within group averages. 


Cadets. Less than half of these subjects 
had been included in earlier samples. 
Tetrachoric correlations within every 
possible pair (2,145 altogether) of the 
66 items of the Z Scale were then ob- 
tained, Since everyyitem-response was 
scored as either autonomous or heteron- 
omous, the signs of the correlations have 
a uniform meaning. A positive correla- 
tion means that the persons who gave 
the autonomous responses to the two 
items tended to be the same. A negative 
correlation means that the persons who 
gave the autonomous response to one 
of the two items tended to give the 
heteronomous response to the other. 

The average item correlations within 
and between groups are set forth in 
Table 4. As may be inferred from Table 
4, the average between-group correlation 
is +.030. The average within-group 
correlation is +.109. Even the correla- 
tions of the weakest group, hostility, 
average well over twice the size of the 
between-group mean. The strongest, 
anxiety, averages five times the between- 
group mean. In brief, then, there is good 
evidence that the four core traits are, 
in fact, present in the composition of the 
Z Scale. 


EXPANSION 


The underlying logic of the Pensacola 
Z Scale was to organize into a single in- 


strument those sources of variance in the 
F Scale which could be incorporated by 
orthodox asocial materials. In a similar 
fashion the Z Scale itself may be frac- 
tionated into component parts. The in- 
ternal constitution of the Z Scale was 
found to contain four distinct clusters of 
items. These four clusters are distin- 
guished from one another by their con- 
tent. They are also distinct statistically. 
In the Z Survey the four core clusters of 
the Z Scale will be expanded into inde- 
pendently scored measures. 

In constructing the Z Scale the nature 
of the different sources of variance in the 
F Scale was a matter of concern in itself. 
Of particular significance was the possi- 
bility that asocial materials might ab- 
stract from the F Scale its heteronomous 
heart, its basic authoritarian dynamic. 
To know that a person was a high-F 
scorer was not enough. We had also to 
know whether the result was mediated 
by the social content of the F Scale or 
not. In a similar way, to know that a per- 
son is heteronomous is not enough, The 
manner in which a person arrives at a 
high-Z score may well be as significant as 
the fact that he does. 

Before turning to the construction 
process a description of its end result 
may serve to orient the reader. The Z 
Survey has five scales. The first and cen- 
tral scale is Heteronomy. The Heteron- 
omy Scale of the Z Survey is nothing else 
than the original Z Scale. The first 66 
items of the Survey are the items of the 
Z Scale and they appear in the same 
order. The remaining four scales are: 
Dependency, Rigidity, Anxiety, and Hos- 
tility. These, of course, are the scales de- 
rived by expansion of the Z-Scale ele- 
ments. In a logical sense they are periph- 
eral to the central scale, Heteronomy. 
Each of the four peripheral scales has 
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40 items. The total Survey has 197 and 


not 226 items, as might at first be sup-— 


posed. There is item overlap between the 
peripheral~scales and Heteronomy. To 
be precise there are 29 items of Heteron- 
omy which occur in one or another of 
the peripheral scales. Needless to say, 
there is no item overlap between the 
peripheral scales themselves. In describ- 
ing the process whereby the Z Survey was 
created the construction of the periph- 
eral scales will be taken up first. We 
will then consider the question as to 
what effect, if any, the incorporation of 
the Z Scale into the Z Survey as Heteron- 
omy has had upon the properties of the 
original scale. 


The Z Survey was constructed from a pool of 
300 items. Of the goo items there were 75 in each 
classification (dependency, rigidity, anxiety, and 
hostility). The first 66 items were those of the 
original Z Scale. Of the remaining 234 items ap- 
proximately one-third were taken over intact 
or with very little modification from the first 
or original item-pool of the Z Scale; the remain- 
der were newly written. Naturally, in writing 
these items, those items which clustered best in 
the Z Scale were used as models. 

The construction of the four peripheral scales 
after the items had been created was carried out 
in six steps. The first of these steps was to 
administer the second item-pool to 310 cadets. 
The instructions were the same as for the Pen- 
sacola Z Scale. The 300 items were then broken 
down into the four groups of 75 items each. For 
each of these groups a complete matrix of tetra- 
choric correlations was obtained. In every case 
the items were scored as either autonomous or 
heteronomous. Thus, in the anxiety set, for 
example, a positive correlation between two items 
means that the cadets who gave the anxious re- 
sponse to one of the two items tended to give the 
anxious response to the other as well. A negative 
correlation means that the cadets who gave the 
anxious response to one of the two items tended 
to give the nonanxious response to the other. 
Once the intercorrelations within each group of 
75 items had been obtained, we were in a posi- 
tion to refine and pick out the best items. From 
this point on in the process each group of 75 
items was treated as entirely distinct. No effort 
was made to obtain the correlations between 
groups. The final Dependency Scale, for example, 
was constructed exclusively from those items 


TABLE 5 


CONSTRUCTION DATA FOR THE 
PENSACOLA Z SURVEY 


Total 75 

(av. interitem r) 

Jorking 

(av. r) 

Final 40 

(av. interitem r) 167 -179 

Est. homogeneity -93 -90 

Actual homogeneity | .86 .89 .82 


which had been written for dependency. Thus, 
there was no possibility that an item written 
originally for rigidity, say, would end up in the 
Dependency Scale. This restriction clearly pre- 
vented the full exploitation of the information 
contained in the complete goo-item matrix. The 
reasons for not obtaining the complete matrix 
were almost purely practical. A 300-item matrix 
involves the calculation of almost five times as 
many coefficients as does the calculation of four 
75-item matrices. The expected yield, on the 
other hand, did not appear to justify the increase 
in labor, The second step in the construction of 
the Z Survey was to calculate the average inter- 
item correlation in each set of 2,775 coefficients. 
In Table 5, these averages appear. 

The third step in the process was to eliminate 
all items from further consideration to which a 
majority greater than 85% responded in the 
same way. In Table 5 the numbers of items in 
each classification eliminated because of ex- 
treme splits are noted. Among the 32 items 
which were eliminated because of bad splits were 
6 which had been included in the Pensacola Z 
Scale, Inasmuch as the items of the Z Scale had 
themselves been screened for bad splits, this 
result may seem anomalous. All, however, of the 
6 items had had borderline splits in the analysis 
for the Z Scale. By chance fluctuations alone a 
few items with near-elimination splits in the 
earlier analysis would be beyond the 85% cut- 
off point in the present analysis. On the other 
hand, however, none of the 6 items had splits 
beyond go% in the majority response, Excep- 
tions for these items could have been made. To 
be perfectly safe, however, the cutoff was applied 
without exception. 

After the elimination of items with extreme 
splits the total of 75 items was cut to a work- 
ing pool in each classification which varied 
between 64 and 7o items. These reduced pools 
are the “working pools” of Table 5, where the 
average interitem correlation for each is tabu- 
lated. In all four classifications the average cor- 
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relation is somewhat reduced. The items with 
extreme splits tended to be strongly correlated 
with the other items of their kind. Thus, in 
eliminating these items a certain amount of 
homogeneity was sacrificed. Actually, however, 
items as extreme as those eliminated cannot, de- 
spite their correlations, contribute much to the 
variance of the final scale. The fourth step in 
constructing the Z Survey was to determine the 
average item correlation for each of the remain- 
ing items with the other items of its working 
pool. The effect of this procedure is to inform 
us as to which of the items of a given pool 
have the most in common with the pool as a 
whole and which the least. 

The fifth step in the construction of the Z 
Survey was actually to select the final items of the 
four scales. Three considerations guided this 
selection: (a) all four scales were to have the 
same number of items, (b) this number was to 
be as small as possible consistent with the re- 
quirement that (c) all four scales have before 
crossvalidation projected levels of homogenity’ 
equal to or greater than +.g0; since the levels 
projected are based on results in which chance 
was exploited the levels upon crossvalidation 
might very well sink below +.go. From pilot ex- 
plorations the number 40 appeared to be the 
smallest round number that would meet these 
requirements. Accordingly, the best 40 items in 
each classification, i.e., the 40 items with the 
highest average correlations, were determined. 
The average correlation of each of these items 
with the other 39 “major” items was then ob- 
tained for all four pools. The average correlation 
of each of the remaining “minor” items with all 
40 major items was also obtained for each pool. 
Not every one of the major items showed a 
stronger average correlation than did every one 
of the minor items. The major 40 items had the 
40 highest averages when these averages ex- 
tended over all the items of the working pool, 
major and minor alike. Against just the major 
items a few of the strongest minor items en- 
joyce’ higher averages than did a few of the 
weakest major items. To complete the construc- 
tion of the Z Survey we had only to adjust for 
this overlap. In no group were there more than 
three minor items added and, hence, no more 
than three major items dropped. In the ap- 


™The levels of homogeneity were projected 
through the Spearman-Brown formula, 


1+(K — 1)m 


rkk = 


in which the average interitem correlation was 
taken as 7. 


pendix the items of the Z Survey appear, and the 
classifications are noted, In the third row of 
Table 5 the average within-group correlations 
of the four scales are noted. In the fourth row 
the levels of homogeneity anticipated by appli- 
cation of the Spearman-Brown formula are also 
noted. These values have a minimum of ~+-.90 
for Hostility. 

The sixth and final step was to determine 
how well the levels of homogeneity anticipated 
from the construction of the Z Survey held 
up in an independent sample of cadets. Accord- 
ingly, the Survey was administered as it appears 
in the appendix to a fresh sample of 230 cadets. 
The Hoyt reliability coefficients were then 
calculated for all four scales. The results appear 
in the last row of Table 5. As was to have been 
expected, all four coefficients are lower than 
the estimated values in the original sample. On 
the other hand, they are all substantially homo- 
geneous. 


Before turning to the systematic prop- 
erties of the Survey scales, a word is in 
order about their names. The titles, De- 
pendency, Rigidity, etc., are not in- 
tended to describe or predict their rela- 
tions to external measures. The names 
are intended only to describe the content 
of the scale. 

To examine the question of retest re- 
liability the Z Survey was administered 
to a new sample of 218 cadets. All sub- 
jects were readministered the Survey 
after 24 hours. Interestingly enough, the 
four peripheral scales order themselves 
in the same way on retest reliability as 
on internal consistency. The least reli- 
able scale was Hostility, +.83, and the 
most reliable was Anxiety, +.89. De- 
pendency and Rigidity fell in between 
these two extremes with coefficients of 
+.85 and +.87 respectively. These 
were the only retest data collected on the 
four peripheral scales; no 4-week data 
were collected. 

The Pensacola Z Scale was not fakable 
either in the sense of mean change or 
in the sense that more intelligent cadets 
can “fake better” than less intelligent 
cadets. Nevertheless, all four of its com- 
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ponent clusters are fakable, and in both 
senses. The manner, however, in which 
the peripheral scales are faked makes 
quite clear the reasons for the nonfak- 
ability of the Z Scale itself. 


In examining the fakability of the Z Scale, 
two different designs were used. In the first 
design, fakability in the sense of mean change 
was examined with two distinct samples of 
cadets. In the second design, a single sample 
was used to examine fakability in the sense that 
the ability to fake was intelligence-related. To 
examine the fakability of the four peripheral 
scales only one design, involving two distinct 
samples, was used. The first sample was the same 
sample of 230 cadets which was used in examin- 
ing the heterogeneity and intercorrelations of the 
Survey scales. This sample, was, of course, ad- 
ministered the Survey under normal instruc- 
tions. The second sample was a group of 221 
cadets who were administered the Survey under 
a set to fake. The actual instructions were the 
same as had been used earlier in testing the 
fakability of the Z Scale. 

The means and variances of the four periph- 
eral scales under normal and fake sets appear in 
Table 6. As far as the mean differences are con- 
cerned, statistical evaluation is unnecessary. All 
four differences are highly significant. The two 


“conformist” scales, Dependency and Rigidity, 
are faked toward heteronomy, i.e., they are faked 
toward dependency and toward rigidity. The two 


“nonconformist” scales, however, are faked 
toward autonomy. Anxiety is faked toward non- 
anxiety and hostility is faked toward non- 
hostility. This split explains why the Z Scale 
showed no substantial change in its mean under 
a set to fake. One-half of the scale was pulling 
one way while the second half was pulling the 


TABLE 6 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE 
Four PERIPHERAL SCALES OF THE Z SURVEY 
UNDER NORMAL AND FAKE SETS 


Scale Normal Set 


(N = 230) 


Fake Set 
(N=221) 


24.92 


TABLE 7 
CorRELATIONS BETWEEN THE ACE AND THE 
Four PERIPHERAL SCALES OF THE Z SURVEY 
UNDER NORMAL AND FAKE SETS 


Scale Normal Set 


(N = 230) 


Fake Set 
(N= 221) 


— 
—.16 
+09 


* The normal and fake coefficients 
pendency and Anxiety are significantly different 
at the .os level. 


other. The fact that the Z Scale changed, though 
without significance, in the direction of heteron- 
omy is also intelligible. There are more de- 
pendency and rigidity items in the Z Scale than 
there are anxiety and hostility items, 

The subjects of both samples were adminis- 
tered the ACE. In consequence, the correlations 
of the four peripheral scales under a normal set 
and under a set to fake were available. In Table 
7 these correlations are set forth. In Dependency 
and Anxiety the difference between the normal 
and the fake coefficients is significant beyond the 
.o5 level. At first sight there seems to be no 
consistency to the coefficients of Table 7. There 
is, however, The more intelligent cadets under 
a set to fake consistently move further toward 
the fake direction than do the less intelligent 
cadets. In Dependency and Rigidity the more 
intelligent cadets under a normal set are less 
dependent and less rigid. Under a set to fake 
there is virtually no relationship between either 
scale and the ACE. In consequence, the more 
intelligent cadets have taken longer strides 
toward dependency and rigidity than have their 
less intelligent classmates. They have moved 
further under a set to fake toward conformity. 
The more intelligent cadets were slightly more 
anxious and slightly more hostile than their 
fellows under a normal set. The “conformist” 
direction is toward nonanxiety and nonhostility. 
Under a set to fake, the more intelligent cadets 
move further toward nonanxiety and nonhos- 
tility than do the less intelligent cadets. These 
results explain why the Z Scale showed no 
change in its relationship to the ACE under a 
set to fake. The more intelligent cadets move 
consistently in the “conformist” direction, The 
Z Scale, however, is scored so that the changes 
in Dependency and Rigidity are nullified by the 
opposing changes in Anxiety and Hostility. By 
the former pair the more intelligent cadets 
should become relatively more heteronomous; by 
the second pair they should become more auton- 
omous. The two tendencies balance out, and the 
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TABLE 8 


DISTRIBUTION PARAMETERS OF THE FouR 
PERIPHERAL SCALES OF THE Z SURVEY 


Measure D 


£1 


more intelligent cadets end up approximately as 
they were originally. 

The correlations of the four periph- 
eral scales with the ACE under a normal 
set are not without significance in them- 
selves. Dependency and Rigidity relate 
negatively to the ACE while Anxiety 
and Hostility relate slightly positively. 
There appears to be a tendency for less 
intelligent cadets to be more conformist 
and for more intelligent cadets to be less 
so. 

In the homogeneity sample of 230 
cadets the distribution parameters of 
the four peripheral scales were calcu- 
lated. The results are set forth in Table 
8. As would be expected, the means of 
the two conformist scales are greater 
than 20, while the means of the two non- 
conformist scales are less than 20. The 
variances range themselves in the same 
order as the homogeneity levels of the 
four scales. Again, this was to have been 
expected. Test variance and homoge- 
neity have a common item parameter: 
average interitem correlation. The man- 
ner in which the four scales are skewed 
is also typical. The two conformist 
scales are negatively skewed while the 
two nonconformist scales are positively 
skewed. With the exception of Hostility 
ail scales are platykurtic. Hostility tends 
without significance toward leptokurto- 
sis. There does not seem to be any very 
obvious explanation of this tendency. 

in its development and study the 66 
items of the Pensacola Z Scale were ad- 


ministered alone. After its incorporation 
into the Z Survey as Heteronomy the Z 
Scale became the first 66 items of a 197- 
item questionnaire. The change in con- 
text which this incorporation involved 
could conceivably alter some of the prop- 
erties of the Z Scale. The matter does 
not seem very serious since the order and 
priority of the Z-Scale items have not 
been changed. Indeed, all that has 
changed is a set: the cadet in taking the 
Z Scale knows he is taking a 66-item in- 
ventory; in taking Heteronomy he is tak- 
ing a 197-item inventory. To make sure, 
however, some of the basic properties of 
the Z Scale were examined to see if they 
generalized to Heteronomy. 


Applying the Hoyt analysis to the first 66 
items of the Survey we obtain an internal con- 
sistency coefficient of +.69. This result is only 
slightly less than the value for the Z Scale itself. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the homoge- 
neity or, if you like, the heterogeneity of the Z 
Scale, has not been disturbed by its incorporation 
into the Z Survey. 

In the 24-hour retest sample of 218 cadets 
the reliability of Heteronomy was +.85. This 
value is only a trifle lower than in the original 
scale. 

The distribution of Heteronomy is also es- 
sentially like that of the original Z Scale. In the 
sample of 230 cadets the mean was 35.53 and 
the standard deviation 5.78. In the same sample 
there was a definite negative skew, g,= —.38, 
and a slight platykurtosis, g,— —.25. These re- 
sults are all typical of the original scale. 

In the “fake” sample of 221 cadets Heteron- 
omy had a mean of 35.56. This value is virtually 
identical to the value which obtained in the 
homogeneity sample. Heteronomy does not, 
therefore, appear to change its mean under a 
set to fake any more than does the Z Scale. 

The correlation between the ACE and Heter- 
onomy in the sample of 230 cadets was —.0g. 
The correlation between the same two measures 
in the fake sample of 221 cadets was —.21. Even 
though —.o9 is an unusually low value for the 
relationship between heteronomy and scholastic 
aptitude there is no significance to the difference 
between it and the fake coefficient of —.21. 
Heteronomy, like the Z Scale, does not appear 
to be fakable either in the sense of mean change 
or in the sense that the more intelligent cadet 
can fake better than the less intelligent. 
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In Table g the intercorrelations of the 
five scales of the Z Survey are set forth. 
As is clear from the table, the two con- 
formist scales account for a much larger 
part of the variance of Heteronomy than 

TABLE 9 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE FIVE SCALES 
OF THE Z SURVEY 


« “Z” denotes Heteronomy. 


do the two nonconformist scales. Also 
worth noting are the negative correla- 
tions between the conformist and the 
nonconformist scales. At first, these rela- 
tions may seem odd. However, in their 
interpretation we must remember that a 
high score on the Anxiety Scale, for ex- 
ample, does not mean that the subject is 
anxious; it:means he describes himself 
as anxious. Though they may be related, 
to be anxious and to describe oneself as 
anxious are two different things. With 
this in mind, the negative relations may 
seem less anomalous. A person, for ex- 
ample, who describes himself as rigid 
would not seem likely to describe him- 
self as anxious too. More broadly, cadets, 
at any rate, may ascribe to themselves 
conformist or nonconformist traits but 
they tend not to ascribe both. 


SUMMARY 


In the attempt to free the measure- 
ment of authoritarian tendency from 
political particularity, it was resolved to 
use materials as purely personal as pos- 
sible. From such materials the 66-item 
Pensacola Z Scale was then constructed. 
The Z Scale correlates +.43 with the 
California F Scale, has a 24-hour retest 
coefficient of +.87, is unfakable and 
heterogeneous (+ .72). hetero- 
geneity of the Z Scale stems from the 
presence within it of four distinct clusters 
of items, which may be described as “de- 
pendency,” “rigidity,” “anxiety,” and 
“hostility” items. In the Pensacola Z 
Survey these four clusters are expanded 
into four corresponding scales. These 
four scales, together with the central or 
basic Pensacola Z Scale, constitute the 
five scales of the Z Survey. The homo- 
geneity levels of the four peripheral 
scales range between .82 and .go. The 
24-hour retest coefficients range between 
.83 and .89. All four scales are fakable. . 
The directions in which the four scales 
are faked divide them into a conformist 
pair, Dependency and Rigidity, and a 
nonconformist pair, Anxiety and Hos- 
tility. The two conformist scales corre- 
late negatively with the two nonconfor- 
mist scales. Finally, the systematic prop- 
erties of the Z Scale are not substantially 
altered by its incorporation into the Z 
Survey. 
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APPENDIX 


In 29 of the first 66 items and in all of the 
remaining 131 items, one of the two statements 
in each item is followed by an upper-case letter 
in parentheses. The statement so indicated is 
the heteronomous member of the item, and the 
item belongs to the Dependency, Rigidity, Anx- 
iety, or Hostility Scale according as the letter is 
D, R, A, or H. There are 40 items in each 
scale. The first 66 items constitute the Heter- 


onomy Scale (Pensacola Z Scale). Those items 
among the first 66 which are not part of a pe- 
ripheral scale are marked with a lower-case letter 
(d, r, a, or h) which indicates the classification 
of the item: dependency, rigidity, anxiety, or 
hostility. The 29 items in the Heteronomy Scale 
which do belong to a peripheral scale have, of 
course, the corresponding classification within 
the Heteronomy Scale. 


THE PENSACOLA Z SURVEY 


In this test you will find pairs of statements 
having to do with personal characteristics. One 
member of the pair is labeled A and the other 
B. You are to select from each pair the statement 
that BEST describes you. Then indicate the 
statement you have chosen by’ making a heavy 
black mark between the lines under the letters 
A or B (but noi C, D, or E) on your answer 
sheet. Consider the example shown below. 

1. A) You are attractive. 
B) You are strong. 

If you think You are strong describes you 
better than You are attractive, you would put a 
mark under B on your answer sheet. Your 
answer sheet would then look like this: 


D E 


4.5.5 


If you marked B on your answer sheet, it 
would not necessarily mean that you are ex- 
tremely strong or that you are not attractive. 
It would mean that ON THE WHOLE, You are 
strong describes you better than You are attrac- 
tive. 

Be sure that you select one statement from 
every pair. You are not permitted to omit any 
pair of statements, Mark your answers on your 
answer sheet starting with number 1 and con- 
tinuing through number 66. You should finish 
the test in approximately 15 minutes. 


1. A) You are too friendly for your own good. (r) 
B) Your opinions are often incorrect. 
2. A) Taking advantage of a person sexually makes 
you feel bad. 
B) You have no scruples in sex. (H) 
A) You are anxious. (a) 
B) You are conceited. 
A) To you life is a jungle. (A) 
B) To you life is a bowl of cherries. 
A) You day-dream politically. 
B) You don’t formulate opinions about issues over 
which you have no control. (d) 
A) In political activities you confine your efforts 
to group action. (d) 
B) In political activities you frequently indulge in 
individual endeavor. 
A) You like a tightly organized group. (d) 
B) You like a loosely organized group. 


8. A) You haven’t made any mistakes in your life. 
B) You can’t get the mistakes you have made out 

of your mind. (a) 

There are some people you could never feel 
for. (H) 

Sometimes you feel a real compassion for ev- 
eryone. 

You like instructions to be specific. (d) 

You like instructions to be general. 

You are sexually appealing. 

You are faithful. (D) 

You are responsible for most of your troubles. 

You sometimes get confused without any rea- 
son. (a) 

You frequently laugh at yourself. 

You don’t like your favorite habits ridiculed. 


r 

You frequently get away with murder. 

People often blame you for things you didn’t 
do. (a) 

You are not attracted to prudish people. 

You are not attracted to unkempt people. (r) 

You want badly to “belong.” (D) 

You don’t care whether you “belong” or not. 

You like a clean, neat house. (R) 

You like good food. 

You can never forget that love is more than 
just sex. (R) 

You can take pleasure in sex as sex. 

You are Always on the lookout for new ways 
of attacking a problem. 

In general, you find the tried-and-true meth- 
ods work best. (r) 

You are rebellious. 

You like discipline. (D) 

You don’t like to gamble on getting a good 
break. (a) 

You usually figure on getting a good break. 

You get more credit than you deserve. 

You get less credit than you deserve. (a) 

You get into scraps you didn’t start. (a) 

When you get into trouble it is almost always 
your fault. 

Most everybody lets you know directly what 
they think of you. 

Some people are secretly trying to get the bet- 
ter of you. (h) 

You positively like to be different from your 
immediate associates. 

Being different from your immediate associates 
makes you uncomfortable. (D) 

People are either your friends or your enemies. 
(r) 

People are rarely either real friends or real 
enemies, 

Your hardest battles are with other people 
rather than with yourself. (h) 

You are cocky. 

You could like anyone if you tried. 
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There are some people you know you could 
never like. (H) 

You are forgetful. 

You have a meticulous memory. (R) 

There are some people you would like to tell 
off. (h) 

You are occasionally taken in. 

People criticize you unjustly. (a) 

People give you more breaks than you deserve. 

You are charming. 

You are firm and resolute. (R) 

Disappointments affect you so little that you 
seldom think about them twice. 

Your daydreams are often about things that 
can never come true. (A) 

You would like to counsel a friend on his per- 
sonal problem. 

You would like to give first aid to a friend. 
(d) 

You collect things. (R) 

You lose things. 

You like haphazard living. 

You like routine. (R) 

Stuffed-shirts amuse you. 

Stuffed-shirts get under your skin. (h) 

You keep calm in an emergency. 

You can obey orders. (d) 

You are difficult to please. 

You like to do favors. (D) 

You are aware of dripping water in the 
kitchen. (r) 

You are not observant. 

You don’t mind a coward, 

You can’t stand a coward. (h) 

You just can’t stay mad even when you think 
you should, 

There are some people you would like to take 
apart. (H) 

You admire spontaneity in people. 

You admire efficiency in people. (R) 

You don’t particularly like to march. 

You like to march with a group you feel proud 
to belong to. (d) 

You need someone in whom you can confide 
completely. (D) 

You are selfish. 

You play fair. (D) 

You are an individualist. 

There are some magazines to which you par- 
ticularly turn for the substantiation of your 
political ideas. (d) 

Your political ideas tend to be peculiar to your- 
self. 

You can’t help feeling antagonistic to people 
who hold important opinions radically dif- 
ferent from yours. (h) 

You like a lot of people who disagree with you 
violently on important issues, 

Your interest in general principles occasionally 
gets you up in the clouds. 

You are a stickler for precision. (R) 

You have felt so sorry for someone you have 
cried. 

You have gotten so mad you cried. (h) 

Yours is a quick and ready sympathy. 

You are stern. (H) 

You are independent. 

You are loyal. (D) 

You are talkative. 

Often you’re sure you’ve forgotten something 
important. (A) 

be a be happier if you felt more secure. 

a 

You would be happier if you were less gullible. 

You never change your basic beliefs. (r) 

All your beliefs are open to debate. 


56. 


57- 


58. 


59. 


A) 
B) 


You follow your conscience. 

You have ethical standards which you follow. 
(a) 

You are very proud of your membership in 
some groups. (d) 

You don’t go for groups. 

You are indifferent to most people. 

You like or you dislike people. (r) 

You don’t worry about physical disorders. 
Sometimes you figure you're a sure thing for 
ulcers. (a) 

You are dogmatic. (R) 

You are sloppy. 

There are some people you admire so much 
you would not question their opinion. (D) 

You don’t admire anybody very much, 

Concerning your past actions you figure, “If 
I did it, it can’t be too bad.” 

If you had your life to live over, there would 
be a lot of things you’d do differently. (A) 

You admire careful, rigorous thinking. (r) 

You admire brilliant, penetrating thinking. 

The details of life are important to you. (R) 

You are often thoughtless. 

You are well coordinated. (r) 

You seek new opinions. 

You are self-confident. 

You are a good Joe. (A) 

You are often depressed for no good reason. 


(A) 
You always feel life is very much worth liv- 


ing. 

You would like to work by yourself. 

You would like to work in a good organization. 
(D) 

You have often felt sick when you remember 
how badly you have treated someone. 

You don’t worry about people you hurt, when 
they deserve it. (H) 

You could use some good counsel. 

You could do with a good friend. 

You are eccentric. 

You could easily identify yourself with a great 
cause. ( 

You like variety. 

You always finish a job you start. 

You can be squeamish. 

You can be brutal. (H) 

You are thick skinned. 

You are easily slighted. (A) 

You would be more successful if you were 
less optimistic. 

You would be more successful if you had more 
confidence. (A) 

You are a fault-finder. 

You often have the blues. 

You could see yourself as a loyal follower of a 
great man. ( 

You are a mediocre team-man. 

You are touchy about some things. (A) 

You are not easily insulted. 

Being yourself means being different. 

Being yourself has nothing to do with being 
different. (D) 

You are orderly. (R) 

You are cheerful. 

You are sensible. (R) 

You are spontaneous. 

You feel no necessity to like people. (H) 

Disliking someone makes you as uncomfortable 
as someone’s disliking you. 

People can get very nearly anything from you 
if they cry. 

You can’t stand “dramatics.” (H) 

When you hurt someone inadvertently, you 
feel no guilt. (H) 

You feel almost as badly when you hurt some- 


(D) 


(R) 


(H) 
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one inadvertently as when you meant to hurt 
them. 
You are methodical. (R) 
You are curious. 
Nobody puts anything over on you. (H) 
You get over a humiliating experience quickly. 
You are a delightful person. 
You are an efficient person. (R) 
People often reject your suggestions not on 


their merits but because it was you who 
made them, (A) 


People as a rule give you credit for more 
wisdom than you possess. 
You would describe your thinking as “‘orig- 


You would describe your thinking as “accu- 
rate.” (R) 

Your ambition is mostly personal. 

Your ambition is not so much for yourself as 
for certain ideals which you hold. (D) 

At times you think you are no good at all. 
(A) 

You never seriously doubt your own abilities. 

You tend to do a lot of “‘soul-searching.”” (A) 

In general you concentrate pretty much on the 
problems in front of you. 

You can’t stand people who are politically and 
socially ignorant. (H) 

You don’t place much emphasis upon how ig- 
norant a man is in politics and social affairs. 

There are people who are an inspiration to 
you. 

Mostly you are inspired by ideas. 

You never say anything nasty just to be mean. 

Lots of times you just can’t help saying what 
a dirty so-and-so you think someone is. (H) 

You notice when window shades are not drawn. 
(R) 

You are often neglectful. 

Reciting to yourself your own name has a 
way of calling out the best in you. 

Those things wiffch symbolize the groups to 
which you belong call out the best in you. 
(D) 

You try to be creative in your approach to 
things. 

You try to be sound in your approach to things. 
(R) 

You don’t mind apologizing as long as you're 
even partly wrong. 

You find it hard to apologize, particularly when 
the other fellow is as much to blame as you 
are. (H) 

Even when you are with your friends you 
feel lonely much of the time. (A) 

Loneliness for you is just a feeling, which 
doesn’t last long. 

Nervousness keeps you from being as popular 
as you should be. (A) 

You are very popular as you are. 

You try to keep a tight rein on yourself at all 
times. (R 

Much of the time you rush things without 
thinking. 

You like parties where people just get together 
and let things develop. 

You like well-arranged parties. (R) 

In many things you are fickle, jumping from 
one thing to another. 

You always stick to a plan once you have de- 
cided upon it. (R) 

Lots of times people “‘on the outside” see your 
problems more clearly than you do. 

If there is anything which gets you, it is a guy 
who thinks he knows your problems better 
than you do. (H) 


106, 
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A) You are upset when a thing is not done the 


right way. (R) 

A great deal of the time you aren’t sure what 
the right way would be. 

You feel sympathetic toward people who tend 
to hang on to their griefs and troubles. 

You have no sympathy for people who aggra- 
vate their own problems. (H) 

You can’t forget certain failures and humilia- 
tions in your past. (A) 

As you look back on your life you can see 
things have been for the good. 

You can feel, not just intellectually accept, the 
power of the people. (D) 

The only power which you really feel is the 
power within yourself. 

You prefer work which requires close atten- 
tion to details. (R) 

You’d go nuts doing precision work. 

You are responsible to other people, those you 
love, those who depend on you, and so on. 
(D) 

You are responsible to yourself, your own 
ideals, ambitions, and so on. 

Often times you discover that you've left a 
door open, a cigarette lighted, a letter un- 
mailed, and so on. 

You check and recheck things to make sure 
you have taken care of them. (R) 

You have often had trouble sleeping. (A) 

You have always been a sound sleeper. 

You like the al and indep 
a bustling city street. 

You like the atmosphere of a crowd of people 
who meet for a common purpose. (D) 

There are days when you can’t make even 
small decisions. (A) 

You sometimes mess up a small thing but you 
rarely go wrong on the big ones. 

You like a person to be modest even if he is 
good. (D) 

You like a person to say he is good, provided 
he is. 

You feel that a person should dedicate himself 
to something. 

You are inclined to be self-centered. 

Your first impressions of people are usually 
correct. (H) 

You find that as you get to know a person, you 
get to like him. 

You have solved most of your personal prob- 
lems. 

You seem to have a lot of unsolved personal 
problems. (A) 

To see any other person suffer would upset you 
very much, 

To inflict pain on some people would not be 
altogether unpleasant te you. (H) 

You wake up fresh and’ rested almost every 
morning. 

There are many days you dread going through 
with. (A) 

You used to keep a diary. (R) 

Oftentimes you forget important dates in your 
life, like the day you graduated from high 
school. 

Your emotions are not easily aroused. 

You are easily excited or depressed. (A) 

You feel “at sea” much of the time. (A) 

Psychologically you are always in good shape. 

You often make fun of other people. (H) 

You often make fun of yourself. 

You are suspicious. (H) 

You are trusting to a fault. 


A) You are easy-come easy-go about material 


things. 
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You try to conserve and plan for the future. 
(R) 


You live for the general good first. (D) 

You live for yourself first. 

You have had periods when you lost sleep 
worrying. (A) 

You simply aren’t a worrier. 

You often ask people for advice. (D) 

People often imply that you think you are 
better than you are. 

You forgive people easily. 

When people apologize, you can’t help feeling: 
actions speak louder than words. (H) 

You like to feel a member of a good, solid 
group. (D) 

For some reason, you are a bit allergic to 
groups. 

You think of yourself as first of all an individ- 


ual person. 

You think of yourself as first of all a social 
being responsible to society and those who 
think like you. (D) 

Sometimes you change your way of talking 
and the things you say in order to win 
popularity ina group. (D) 

You’ve yet to find a group of people who were 
worth much effort to get in with. 

If someone hurts you, you try to get even with 
him. (H) 

You are even-tempered. 

Your emotions rarely get in your way. 

You have a lot of “pent-up” feelings. (A) 

You feel that your personal life is too serious 
to be joked about. (A) 

There is practically nothing you mind being 
kidded about. 


A) You like to gamble, in life as well as games. 


B) 


You feel your best c' e of success is “‘to 
play your cards close to your chest.” (R) 

You are self-reliant. 

You can be depended on. (D) 

One of the nicer things about vacations is that 
you don’t have to be well-groomed all the 


time. 
You don’t like to visit in a poorly kept house. 
(R 


There are a lot of days when no matter how 
hard you work you just don’t seem to ac- 
complish anything. (A) 

You always manage to get something done. 

You have confidence in yourself. 

You have confidence in things you and those 
like you stand for. (D) 

You tend to be forgetful in money matters. 
Under any. circumstance you would keep a 
close watch on your financial affairs. (R) 
The truth of the matter is that you haven’t 

“found yourself.” (A) 

You feel altogether adequate to carrying out 
the goals you have set for yourself. 

People talk flatteringly of you when you are 
not around. 

People talk critically of you when you are not 
around. (A) 

You admire the efficiency of a well-run organi- 
zation. (R) 

You admire the drive of a well-run organiza- 
tion. 

You don’t care much for “lone wolves.” (D) 

You are a “lone-wolf” yourself. 

Some of your frends think that your ideas are 
impractical, if not a bit wild. 

You stick to matter of fact as much as pos- 
sible. (R) 


A) There are a lot of people you know who don’t 


B) 


like you very much. 
You lack self-confidence. (A) 


150. 


151. 


You are often nasty. (H) 

You are very, considerate. 

You always work toward tangible and clearly 
defined results. (R) 

Much of the time you aren’t precisely sure 
what you’re working towards. 

Physically, you are “in the pink” almost all 
of the time. 

You have trouble concentrating. (A) 

You enjoy confused and noisy but basically 
friendly debate. 

You like a smooth-running organization. (D) 

You like variety. 

You like order. (R) 

You are forthright. (R) 

You are carefree. 

You feel rather sorry for the habitual com- 
plainer, 

Whining, complaining 
(H) 

Once you resolve to do a thing you always 
carry through. (R) 

Concerning your own resolutions you figure: I 
made it, I can break it. 

Disliking people makes you feel uncomfortable. 

There are some people that you dislike so 
much that you are pleased when they get 
what is coming tothem. (H) 

You are finicky about your personal habits and 
dress. (R) 

You tend to neglect your personal appearance. 

You like individual sports. 

You like team sports. (D) 

You tended to be solitary as a child. 

When you were a child, you belonged to a 
gang that stuck together through thick and 
thin. (D) 

You admire decisive, forthright action for its 
own sake. (D) 

Sometimes you like to be alone. 

You don’t belittle people. 

You hate people who are condescending to you. 

You are a slob. 

You are asnob. (H) 

Sometimes you feel it is necessary to hurt 
someone for his own good. ( 

You would have a hard time hurting someone 
even if you thought it might do some good. 

You are a perfectionist. (R) 

You like “‘big’’ ideas. 

You don’t think much about your past. 

There are some things in your past you can’t 
seem to get out of your mind. (A) 

You often find that people who are antagonistic 
to you would really like to be friendly. 

You often notice, beneath a person’s surface 
friendliness, a deeper hostility. (H) 

In most things you have “a golden touch.” 

You have days, even weeks, when everything 
you do seems to go wrong. (A 

You hate to force your opinion on anyone. 

Lots of times you just can’t argue with people 
—you have to tell them what’s what. (H) 

You are harsh in your judgment of people. 


people infuriate you. 


You are lenient in your judgment of people. 

You take jibes and insults in your stride. 

You are more “sensitive” than most people. 

A) 

va sometimes wonder what all the struggle of 
life is about anyway. (A) 

You don’t worry much about “the struggle of 
life” but stick to the problems at hand. 

You are almost always alert. (R) 

Sometimes you just don’t pay any attention to 
what’s going on. 
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A) You enjoy the excitement of a crowd. (D) 
B 


) You rather dislike crowds. 


Generally you let a dirty crack go without re- 
taliating. 

You don’t believe in “turning the other cheek.” 
(A) 

In group activities you get more than your 
share of attention. 

In group activities you are sometimes glossed 
over. (A) 

You can be “hard.” (H) 

You are a sucker for a good “hard luck story.” 

Sometimes you do things just “to show’’ some- 
body. (H 

You make a point of not throwing a fellow’s 
mistakes up to him. 

You have made more progress in life than the 
great majority of people your age. 

Sometimes you feel as if life is passing you 
by. (A) 

You enjoy social gatherings just to be with 
people. (D) 

You don’t enjoy big parties. 

You want to be judged solely on your own 
merits. 

You don’t mind being judged by your affilia- 
tions. (D) 

People ignore you. (A) 

People “put you on a pedestal.” 

You find ,it. difficult to break with familiar and 
pleasant Sfirroundings. (A) 

You feel at home almost anywhere. 

You have often been criticized as not suffi- 
ciently humble. 

You place great emphasis upon being a true 
friend. (D) 


A) You live from day to day. 


You try to plan your future in great detail. 
(R) 

When you were a child you didn’t care to be 
a member of a crowd or gang. 

You have always been a “joiner.” (D) 

People often resent your giving them con- 
structive criticism. (H) 

You don’t give advice unless the other guy 
asks you to, and not always then. 

You enjoy parades but you have no desire to 
be in them. 

Whien you see a parade go by, you feel like 
going out and marching with them. (D) 

You are pretty self-satisfied. 

You long to be at peace with yourself. (A) 

You are exceptionally healthy. 

You are moody. 

You often try to “feel’’ your way into some- 
one else’s point of view. 

You treat people according to what they de- 
serve. ( 

There are people in the world for whom you 
feel nothing but hatred. (H) 

You don’t hate anybody. 

You tend to be absent-minded. 

You are thorough. (R) 

Sometimes you say hard things about people. 
(H) 


You bend over backwards not to talk anyone 
down. 

You often find yourself questioning the loyalty 
of your friends. (A) 

The loyalty of your friends is not a matter of 
great moment to you. 

People sometimes criticize you for being 
“soft.”’ 

It does not bother you particularly to see ani- 
mals suffer. (H) 
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